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English kings at peace, nor always on their thrones.
Was the Puritan of New England, "urged on by his
heredity of personal liberty and individual dignity,
less loyal than the men who from that age till now
have dethroned or changed kings, destroyed rotten
boroughs, brought in the Corn Laws in a furious pro-
test against feudalism, opened Oxford and Cambridge
to dissenters, and in general insisted, according to
the compact and logic of the Renaissance, that man
should come by his own ?    It is idle to stand after
the event and cry out that the men before the event
foresaw  it.     The   Puritans  were  not  a family  of
prophets, but a society of fallible but able men who
wrought at the work in hand, and were satisfied with
a day's work that showed progress, leaving to to-
morrow its own.    Our Revolution of  1776 was as
natural and inevitable as that the crocus-bulb lifts
forth its flower under the returning spring.    Yet it
is most improbable that the colonial Puritans fore-
saw that event.    It was their staying power which
was their real value to the future.     They seldom
forgot they had a king to dread, yet they ever re-
membered with joy that they were Puritans and men.
The clouds which low down veil the face of the land-
scape  are  visible,   and   through   their   rift   instant
glimpses  of  spaces  beyond   are possible ;   but  the
great air currents overhead, moving resistless to com-
mand the storm, are invisible.    The Puritan,  even
when  regarding his   own movement in time,  very
often beheld only its clouds.
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